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TO 


Dr  DUNCAN,  Sen.  &c.  &c. 


4,  Albyn  Place , 

28 th  Nov.  1825. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  your  recently  published  Letter 
to  Sir  William  Fettes,  on  the  subject  of  a project- 
ed New  Infirmary,  you  have  made  some  remarks, 
of  a general  nature,  and  a particular  application, 
to  which,  I have  reason  to  believe,  it  is  expected 
by  many  who  know  the  share  I have  had  in  urg- 
ing the  expediency  and  probable  advantages  of 
such  an  institution,  I should  reply.  I have  per- 
fect freedom  in  undertaking  the  task,  and  I hope 
to  accomplish  it  in  a manner,  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  cogency  or  effect  of  my  argument, 
you  will  deem  equally  requisite  and  respect- 
ful. Divested,  as  an  individual,  of  all  feeling  of 
offence  at  any  thing  you  have  expressed  or  im- 
plied,— somewhat  pointed  as  your  language  is, 
and  unqualified  your  virtual  censure, — I can  at 
once  do  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  you  have 
been  influenced,  and  arrive  at  a conclusion  the 
very  opposite  to  what  you,  no  doubt,  conscien- 
tiously, reckon  and  assert  to  be  the  result  of  de- 
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monstrative  evidence.  Altogether,  the  opportu- 
nity is  hailed  by  me,  as  no  less  precious  than  un- 
expected, which  allows  me,  I hope  very  effective- 
ly, to  contend  for  a favourite  project,  without  vio- 
lating a single  good  principle,  or  risking  any  of 
the  agreeable  sentiments  which  I have  long  cher- 
ished. You  have  various  claims  on  me,  as  a pre- 
ceptor, a patron,  a president.  I am  sure  I have 
the  disposition  to  acknowledge  them,  and,  I trust, 
you  will  admit  they  are  in  abeyance,  while  I per- 
form a duty,  the  bearing  and  consequence  of  which 
justly  supersede,  for  a time,  every  personal  con- 
sideration, or  rather  mingle  it,  imperceptibly,  it 
may  be,  but  not  the  less  substantially,  with  the 
feeling  of  public  interest.  The  obtuseness  of  my 
intellect  may  tax  your  patience, — the  force  of  my 
prejudice  seem  to  you  a pitiable,  not  a culpable, 
parentalism  ; but  I shall  be  exceedingly  disap- 
pointed, if,  after  having  scrutinized  your  letter, 
culled  from  it  all  the  particles  which  bear  the 
name  or  possess  the  quality  of  reasoning,  subject- 
ed my  faculties  to  their  conjoint  as  well  as  sepa- 
rate operation,  and  emerged  from  the  process  un- 
changed and  unchangeable,  I do  not  receive  the 
same  friendly  salutation  with  which  you  have 
been  pleased  hitherto  to  honour  me. 

Some  allusions  I shall  think  it  proper  to  make, 
in  the  (course  of  my  examination,  to  my  own 
views,  as  one  of  the  proposers  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  you  denounce  as  dangerous,  and 


which  I contemplate  as  a blessing.  But  I do  not, 
on  that  account,  dread  the  charge  of  egotism.  It 
will  be  brought  against  me,  if  it  be  brought  at 
all,  only  by  the  excessively  fastidious  or  the  de- 
terminedly malignant ; whereas,  they,  whose  ap- 
proval I am  desirous  to  merit,  will  discriminate 
between  allowable,  if  not  essential,  explanation 
and  the  effusions  of  vanity. 

The  purpose  of  your  letter,  as  announced  in 
the  title-page,  is  to  afford  “ demonstrative 

EVIDENCE,  THAT  MUCH  GREATER  BENEFIT 
WILL  ARISE  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  AT  ONCE  TO 
STRUGGLE  BOTH  WITH  POVERTY  AND  DISEASE, 
FROM  IMPROVING  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  BY 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A LOCK  HOSPITAL 
AND  AN  HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES,  THAN  BY 
BEGINNING  A NEW  RIVAL  INFIRMARY,  WHICH 
MAY  BE  PRODUCTIVE  OF  MANY  EVILS.” 

This  theme  may  be  reduced  into  distinct  pro- 
positions, and,  I conceive,  it  is  represented,  so  re- 
duced, logically  and  fairly,  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

1.  Those,  who  have  at  once  to  struggle  both 
with  poverty  and  disease,  require  a certain  bene- 
fit, which  they  do  not  presently  possess  in,  or 
which  is  not  afforded  by,  the  existing  establish- 
ment,— that  is,  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

2.  The  desired  benefit  may  arise  from,  or  would 
certainly  be  the  consequence  of,  an  improvement 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
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3.  The  improvement,  adequate  to  the  desired 
benefit,  is  the  establishment  of  a Lock  Hospital 
and  an  Hospital  for  Incurables. 

4.  Such  improvement  will  afford  the  desired 
benefit,  in  a much  greater  degree  than  would  be 
attainable,  or  could  be  accomplished,  by  beginning 
a New  Rival  Infirmary. 

5.  A New  Rival  Infirmary,  besides  that  it  could 
not  be  so  useful,  or  could  not  in  the  same  mea- 
sure effect  the  desired  benefit,  may  be  productive 
of  many  evils. 

6.  and  lastly,  Your  letter  to  Sir  William  Fettes 
affords  full  proof  of  the  general  theme,  thus  ana- 
lyzed or  broken  down  into  its  component  parts. 

To  these  topics,  I shall  address  myself  in  order. 

1.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  in  the  outset 
of  my  examination,  that,  though  my  inferences 
from  the  evidence,  brought  forward  by  you,  are 
widely  different  from  those  to  which  you  have 
been  conducted,  there  are  some  peculiarities,  both 
of  fact  and  opinion,  in  which  I am  perfectly  of 
the  same  mind  with  you.  This  is  the  case  in  re- 
spect to  the  first  point  in  the  preceding  summary. 
My  labour  with  it,  therefore,  would  have  been 
very  brief,  were  it  not  for  a circumstance  to  which 
I find  it  incumbent  on  me  to  advert.  I might 
have  contented  myself,  for  example,  with  affirm- 
ing my  conviction,  the  result  of  no  small  inquiry 
and  observation,  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  is  both 
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insufficient  for  the  demands,  and  unsuitable  to  the 
condition,  of  the  sick  and  wounded  poor  ; or,  in 
other  words,  that  additional  accommodations,  com- 
prehending residence,  support,  attendance  of  nurses, 
surgical  and  medical  aid,  are  required,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  dis- 
eased and  otherwise  afflicted  population  of  this 
metropolis  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Nothing 
farther  is  absolutely  necessary  on  my  part,  sitting 
in  judgment  on  your  letter,  than  to  join  this  as- 
sertion to  what  is  manifestly  your  own  admis- 
sion,— more  especially,  if  it  be  taken  into  account, 
that  the  same  opinion  must  be,  and,  I am  per- 
suaded is,  entertained,  by  all  who  have  access  to 
know  even  a small  portion  of  what  is  extensively 
done  for  the  sick  and  wounded  poor,  by  private 
practitioners,  or  at  various  institutions  supported 
by  public  contributions.  But,  as  my  object  is 
more  momentous  than  the  rectification  and  ba- 
lancing of  the  sentiments  of  individuals,  on  a dis- 
puted point,  I take  the  liberty  to  say  a few  words, 
in  specification  of  the  kinds  of  cases  occurring 
among  the  labouring  and  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  whose  advantage,  some  provision,  not  yet 
made,  is  acknowledged  to  be  desirable. 

As  to  the  gross  amount  of  the  deficiency,  or  the 
disproportion  between  the  claims  for  and  the 
means  of  relief,  as  I have  already  hinted,  I am 
probably  quite  agreed  with  you ; and,  it  is  high- 
ly expedient,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  matter  of 
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fact  be  repeatedly  and  urgently  impressed  on  the 
public  mind,  till  benevolence  and  policy  be  brought 
into  successful  excitement.  You  are  entitled  to 
thanks,  therefore,  I maintain,  for  being  at  pains, 
in  any  way  and  to  any  amount,  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  your  fellow  citizens  in  such  good  works, 
as  improving  old  institutions  or  beginning  new 
ones, — even  though  your  prudence  and  caution 
should  have  at  length  rendered  you  almost  fever- 
ishly apprehensive  of  any  rivalry  between  them, 
and,  at  all  events,  quite  chivalrous  in  your  efforts 
to  obviate  or  destroy  it.  There  was  a period  of 
your  life,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  when  the  idea 
of  verging  on  the  range  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
I will  not  say  violating  it,  was  not  so  terrific  ; 
and,  assuredly,  I think  it  was  to  your  credit,  as 
well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  that 
you  had  spirit  enough  to  brave  an  opposition,  the 
weight  of  which  would  have  crushed  the  most  be- 
nevolent project  in  the  breast  of  an  inferior  man. 

But,  be  it  observed,  there  seems  considerable 
variance  between  us  as  to  the  compound  of  dis- 
ease and  poverty,  for  which  new  remedies  are  to 
be  sought,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  precise 
kind  of  relief  which  is  to  be  provided.  Here,  I 
suspect,  lies  the  source  of  that  collision  of  senti- 
ment, which  characterizes  you  an  opposer,  and 
me  a defender,  of  the  expediency  of  the  projected 
Infirmary. 

The  spirit  and  tenor  of  your  title-page,  in'ad- 
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vertently,  perhaps,  convey  the  notion,  that  they, 
who,  according  to  you,  “ have  at  once,  to  strug- 
gle, both  with  poverty  and  disease  for  whom, 
according  to  you,  much  greater  benefit  than  they 
can  presently  command,  is  needful ; and  to  whom, 
also,  according  to  you,  this  “ much  greater  benefit 
will  arise  from  improving  the  Royal  Infirmary 
are  patients  suitable  to,  or  requiring,  either  a 
Lock  Hospital,  or  an  Hospital  for  Incurables. 
Such  is  the  natural  construction  to  be  put  upon  your 
words.  Now,  I must  say,  my  observations  have 
brought  me  to  a very  different  conclusion ; and,  I will 
add,  the  opinions  of  any  of  our  brethren,  with 
whom  I have  conversed  on  the  subject,  entitle  me 
to  imagine  that  your  observation,  if  it  be  really 
such,  is  very  singular.  Generally  speaking,  the 
cases  for  which,  as  it  seems  to  many  as. well  as  to 
myself,  new  accommodations  are  required,  neither 
merit  confinement  in  a Lock  Hospital,  nor  ought 
to  be  classed  with  Incurables.  In  place  of  hav- 
ing those  for  our  poor  patients,  who,  from  vicious 
immorality,  rather  than  indiscretion  or  poverty, 
occupy  such  an  establishment, — or  of  those  unfor- 
tunate individuals,  on  whom,  in  consequence  of 
any  cause,  whether  radical  difficulty,  neglect,  or 
improper  treatment,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  so  hopeless  an  appellation  devolves, — 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  being  called  to  broken  or 
dislocated  bones,  incisions,  and  bruises,  befallen 
industrious  artizans  and  labourers  in  the  course 
of  their  hazardous  employments,-— to  aneurisms 
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and  various  tumours,  no  rare  consequences  of  hard 
work,— to  cancers  and  other  malignant  affections, 

not  at  all  referrible  either  to  vice  or  poverty, to 

all  the  common  diseases  of  the  country,  fevers, 
dropsies,  rheumatisms,  catarrhs,  inflammations  and 
eruptions  innumerable.  An  augmentation  in  the 
amount  of  these  cases,  and  a variation  in  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  them,  may  be  naturally  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  change  of  labour  to  which  modern  im- 
provements, in  art,  in  luxury,  in  taste,  have  given 
rise.  It  is  to  meet  this  accelerating  influx  of 
disease  and  accident,  that  new  accommodations  are 
called  for ; and,  therefore,  the  managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  have,  in  their  last  petition  to 
the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates,  requesting  a 
contribution  to  be  authorized,  very  properly  and 
logically  introduced  the  following  clause,  as  one 
reason  for  addressing  the  community  : — “ From 
THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  CITY  AND  INCREAS- 
ING POPULATION,  THE  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS 
IS  NECESSARILY  INCREASED.” 

The  managers,  it  is  true,  follow  up  this  argu- 
ment by  an  allusion  to  the  present  low  rate  of 
interest,  as  materially  affecting  the  annual  income 
of  the  institution  : of  which  position  I shall  only 
Bay,  without  questioning  the  fact,  there  are  many 
persons,  as  well  as  myself,  who  may  think  the 
bare  averment  very  unsatisfactory.  Surely,  a 
little  more  freedom  in  speaking  of  the  amount  of 
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income,  and  comparing’  it  with  expendituie,  \x  ould 
be  at  all  times  becoming,  but  was  especially  due 
to  the  public,  when  making  a call  for  supply,  not 
a little  earlier,  I believe,  than  the  usual  period. 
But  to  proceed. 

As  to  the  actual  increase  of  patients  in  general, 
and  not  merely  of  such  as  you  are  specially  an- 
xious to  provide  for,  whether  received  into  the 
house  or  not,  and  whatever  may  become  of  them, 
you,  officially  one  of  the  managers,  must,  I pre- 
sume, be  well  informed  ; and,  indeed,  your  letter, 
not  the  title-page,  implies  the  fact.  I say  so,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  regret  you  express,  that 
“ it  was  totally  impossible  for  the  Managers  to 
appropriate  more  than  one  ward  to  that  (I  need 
not  particularize)  disease,”  or  to  “ the  cure  of  these 
complaints  with  females  unfortunately  subjected 
to  them”  (11) — notwithstanding  the  fears  you 
entertain,  that  such  “ unfortunate  females,  be- 
trayed by  artful  seducers,  may  thus  he  obliged  to 
he  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  most  abandon- 
ed of  their  species ” (ih.) — assuredly,  if  the  fact,  a 
very  grievous  enormity,  in  the  management  and 
economy  of  the  house, — notwithstanding  your  so- 
licitude to  appropriate  to  this  disease  an  entire 
Hospital,  which  you  think,  if  properly  regulat- 
ed, “ would  be  a house  of  reformation,”  and  “ the 
best  possible  preparation  for  the  Magdalene  Asy- 
lum” (12) — notwithstanding  these  indications  of 
your  partiality,  and  what  you  have  most  humane- 
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ly  advanced  in  favour  of  an  establishment  “ for 
the  reception  of  a class  of  patients,  many  of  whom, 
though  very  unfit  for  an  Hospital,  intended  for 
the  cure  of  disease,  are  yet  in  such  a state  that 
their  calamities  might  be  much  alleviated  by  the 
daily  aid  of  a medical  practitioner”  (14) — it  is 
quite  clear,  that  your  present  appeal  to  the  bene- 
volence of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  your  argu- 
ments to  induce  Sir  William  Fettes,  and  those 
who  have  united  with  him  in  the  support  of  a 
New  Infirmary,  to  make  what  you  think  “ a very 
inconsiderable  alteration  in  their  projected  insti- 
tution,” or  rather,  as  you  say,  “ to  restrict  that 
institution  to  some  highly  important  purposes ” 
(6) — or,  in  short,  simply  “ to  transfer  their  sub- 
scriptions to  such  an  institution,”  as  you  have  re- 
commended,— it  is  quite  clear,  that  your  appeal 
and  your  arguments  derive  most  of  their  force 
from  their  bearing  on  what  must  be  supposed, 
after  all,  to  be  the  great  and  main  object  you 
have  in  view,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  as  an  establishment  for  the  re- 
ception and  cure  of  general  patients.  I proceed, 
therefore,  to  examine  what  relates  to  this  point, 
. or  the  second  particular  in  the  summary. 

% The  improvement  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
with  a view  to  the  production  of  the  benefit  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  desirable,  is,  evidently,  a favourite 
topic  with  you.  I am  sincerely  glad  it  is  so. 
Exalted  as  your  conceptions  are,  and  \yarrii  as 
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your  eulogium  is,  of  that  institution,  one,  which, 
as  you  say,  “ for  nearly  a century  past  has  con- 
tributed very  essentially  both  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh”  (8) — as  “ just- 
ly considered  the  first  Hospital  in  Europe  for 
Clinical  Lectures”  (9) — as  yielding  benefits  of 
such  magnitude  in  the  department  of  professional 
education,  “ that  it  ought,”  in  your  opinion,  “ to 
occupy  as  much  of  the  time  of  every  student  of 
Medicine,  as  he  can  possibly  appropriate  to  Hos- 
pital practice,  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh” 
(10) — and,  therefore,  as  “ one  of  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  schools 
of  Medicine  in  Europe”  (16) ; — you  candidly  ad- 
mit, Dear  Sir,  that  it  is  capable  of  improvement, — 
you  sincerely  hope,  and  are  convinced,  that,  after 
serious  reflection,  and  when  recovered,  chiefly 
through  your  counsel,  from  the  wiles  of  men,  “ like 
Milton’s  fallen  angel,  Belial ” (7) — Sir  William 
Fettes  Avill  “ adopt  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject,” relinquish  the  idea  of  a “ Rival  Infirma- 
ry,” and  “ employ  his  best  endeavours”  in  such 
improvement  (8);— you  actually  engage  in  the 
work  of  suggesting  a plan,  which  “ would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  it ” (12) — “ might  im- 
prove it  materially  as  a School  of  Medicine, 
(13) — by  which  its  utility  ivould  be  extended 
(ib). — which  “ would  not  only  afford  satisfaction 
to  every  humane  man,”  but  “ do  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  public ” (15) — and,  finally,  toAvards  the 
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endeavour  to  give  a beginning  to,  and  to  accom- 
plish such  improvement,  you  promise,  “ in  your 
official  capacity  as  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  the  Council  of  Health  for  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland ; as  a Professor  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Edinburgh  ; and  as  a Manager  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  to  lend  the  utmost  aid  in 
your  power  (16).  I give  you  great  credit  for 
the  frankness  of  your  avowal, — for  the  boldness 
of  your  admissions, — for  the  liberality  of  your 
offer, — for  your  knightly  generosity  in  volun- 
teering the  most  essential  support  to  projectors, 
whom,  in  a pardonable  figure  of  speech,  you  cha- 
racterize men  like  Belial,  bijt  whom,  I am  morally 
certain,  you  cannot  detest  as  such. 

The  public,  I should  hope,  cannot  now  hesitate 
for  a lhoment  to  believe,  that  the  Royal  Infirma- 
ry is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  it  may  be, 
what  you  offer  demonstrative  evidence  to  prove 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  and  of  effecting,  both 
to  the  community  and  to  students  of  medi- 
cine. You  even  enhance  the  value  of  your  gra- 
tuitous evidence  on  this  topic,  you  render  it  pe- 
culiarly worthy  of  attention  and  acceptance,  by 
specifying,  what  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  has  indeed  been  well  known,  though 
not  exactly  understood  by  the  public,  some  of 
the  main  points  on  which  comparison  must  have 
proved,  and  must  still  prove,  singularly  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  You  do  not 
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conceal  the  facts,  which  some  of  the  less  judicious 
admirers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  cannot  brook  to 
be  told.  “ It  is  indeed  inferior  to  many 

OTHER  HOSPITALS,  BOTH  WITH  REGARD  TO 
THE  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS  AND  THE  NUMBER 
OF  OPERATIONS  IN  SURGERY.”  (9.)  It  Were 
easy  for  me,  as  you  must  be  well  aware,  to  en- 
large immensely  on  this  admission.  I mean  to 
be  moderate.  I shall  make  no  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  and  grounds  for  it.  I shall  not  say  a 
word  as  to  the  present  condition  and  tendency  of 
opinion,  on  the  part  of  those  classes  of  the  com- 
munity from  whom  patients  are  to  be  looked  for, 
and  on  whom  the  greater  number  and  variety  of 
operations  have  to  be  performed.  I shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe,  what  I am  very  conscious  must 
be  the  anguish  and  vexation  of  some,  possibly  all, 
of  the  professional  officers,  at  least  in  the  surgical 
department,  at  not  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
fair  chance  of  success  in  the  exercise  of  their  im- 
portant duties.  I know  some  of  them  well ; esteem 
them  highly ; one  of  them,  Mr  Allan,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  say  is  my  most  intimate  friend, 
would  honour  and  benefit  any  institution  in  Eu- 
rope ; and,  from  my  heart,  I pity  them.  But,  I 
will  say  here,  as  I have  never  failed  to  mention 
where  opportunity  served,  I think  they  are  to 
blame  I think  they  are  to  blame  for  defect  of 
spirit — for  want  of  united  effort  and  invincible 
resolution,  to  carry  conviction  into  the  inmost  re- 
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cesses  of  power,  and  so  accomplish  changes,  essen- 
tial to  their  own  reputations  and  talents.  I 
would  decree  the  highest  honours  to  the  first  a- 
mong  them,  who  should  refuse  to  hold  a knife  in 
the  house,  until  he  saw  carried  into  effect,  what 
he  knew  was  no  less  requisite  to  success,  than 
the  skill  with  which  he  could  wield  it ; and,  I 
sincerely  hope,  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  they 
will  be  emulous  of  the  praise  and  the  efficacy 
of  such  courage. 

One  fact  is  all  I shall  offer  in  relation  to  a cer- 
tain part  of  your  admission,  but  it  is  one  of  mighty 
urgency  ; and,  I trust,  that  it  will  be  duly  re- 
garded by  those,  who  have  still  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  a 
new  Infirmary.  A private  practitioner  informs 
me,  and  can  prove,  that  since  the  last  operation 
for  stone  in  the  bladder  performed  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  he  himself  has  performed  it  upwards 
of  twelve  times,  on  persons,  who,  from  their  cir- 
cumstances and  rank  in  life,  would  have  entered 
that  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
it,  had  their  prejudices,  no  matter  what  or  whence, 
permitted.  Reasoning,  as  I may,  from  this  single 
example,  I feel  entitled  to  declare,  that  a new 
Surgical  Hospital  is  already  commenced,  though 
without  name,  or  funds,  or  visible  establishment. 

Henceforward,  then,  let  no  one,  fostering  the 
really  ridiculous  idea,  that  Edinburgh,  considered 
as  a medical  school,  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  has  attained  an  excellence  which  can- 
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not  be  rivalled,  far  less  surpassed,  elsewhere,  look 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary  as  one  of  the  evidences 
which  justify  the  conceit ; or  perniciously  ima- 
gine, that  nothing  is  required  to  substantiate  and 
exalt  its  pretensions.  The  day  is  gone  by,  when 
such  reveries  could  be  tolerated,  or  find  “ a local 
habitation  and  a name”  in  the  fancy  even  of  the 
most  resolute  of  its  admirers.  I proceed  to  ex- 
amine, 

3.  The  kind  and  mode  of  improvement  for 
which  you  strenuously  contend — a Lock  Hospital, 
and  an  Hospital  for  Incurables.  This  is  a por- 
tentous combination — a direful  alliance  ! and,  I al- 
most tremble  at  my  task.  But — I will  advance, 
— and,  first,  to  the  Lock. 

On  this  point,  very  possibly,  I may  be  reckon- 
ed heterodox.  Still,  I am  free  to  deliver  my 
judgment.  In  my  present  condition  of  infor- 
mation, then,  I am  inclined  to  deny  the  necessity, 
and,  on  what  I conceive  to  be  valid  principle,  I 
dispute  the  expediency  and  policy  of  such  an 
establishment.  It  is  my  belief,  that  cases  requir- 
ing, or,  I ought  rather  to  say,  supposed  to  re- 
quire, the  treatment  afforded  in  it,  have  not  in- 
creased, and  do  not  increase,  in  any  thing  like 
regular  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population. 
They  are,  I imagine,  less  frequent  and  less  for- 
midable than  formerly.  Farther,  such  patients, 
who,  for  reasons  which  I need  not  mention,  do 
not  usually  occur  among  the  utterly  poor,  are 
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much  more  in  the  habit,  for  good  reasons  also, 
of  smuggling  themselves  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate practitioners — very  obscure  ones  I was  going 
to  say, — but  the  word,  to  the  disgrace  of  our 
police,  ought  to  be  notorious, — than  of  parading 
the  wards  of  a public  hospital.  The  necessity  of 
the  case,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  me  in  any 
way  claimant.  But,  allowing  it  to  be  much 
greater — allowing  the  number  of  such  patients  to 
be  vastly  more  than  I have  imagined,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  question,  to  deprecate,  the  operation, 
on  popular  feeling,  of  an  institution,  the  name 
and  character  of  which  are  a stigma  on  public 
morals,  and  its  very  benefits  a lenitive  and  solace, 
if  not  a stimulus,  in  the  path  of  vice.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  refuse  aid  to  the  truly  unfortunate 
beings  who  might  most  deservedly  be  the  inmates 
of  such  an  asylum.  I mean  no  reproach, — and  I 
know  that  the  interests,  at  least  the  comforts, 
of  society,  enjoin  their  temporary  seclusion. 
But,  it  is  my  distinct  impression,  that  the  less  is 
publicly  said  or  known  of  such  receptacles  the 
better ; and,  therefore,  I would  rather  sanction 
some  such  silent  barely  recognized  system,  for  the 
cure  of  such  patients,  as  is  adopted  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  guarding,  of  course,  against  the  shock- 
ing evil  you  have  disclosed,  than  act  on  the  broad, 
patent,  and  palpable  principle  which  you  have 
been  at  pains  to  recommend  to  Sir  William  and 
his  friends.  Only  think,  dear  Sir,  of  the  ominous 
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eclat  of  the  thing — not  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
consequences  of  its  success — the  worthy  Baronet 
president  or  patron — yourself  deputy-chairman — 
a posse  of  clergymen,  learned  lawyers,  and  other 
notables,  assistants  and  coadjutors  in  the  manage- 
ment,— the  jokes,  insinuations,  inquisitiveness,  to 
which  your  official  communings  would  give  rise  ! 
No,  no,  dear  Sir — we  have  scandal  enough  in  our 
city  already : — an  additional  source — especially 
such  a hot-bed,  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

These  objections,  or  such  like,  it  may  be  said, 
apply  equally  to  what  you  seem  to  consider  a sis- 
ter institution,  namely,  a Magdalene  Asylum,  to 
which  your  Lock  Hospital  is  to  serve  as  a season- 
er  : I do  not  think  so.  But  if  they  do  apply,  and 
are  strong  enough  to  bear  tugging,  I am  content. 
Only,  observe,  I do  not  disapprove, — however  I dis- 
like the  blazoning — of  any  plan  for  the  relief  of  hu- 
man misery,  or  for  promoting  the  return  to  use- 
fulness of  those  who  have  ruined  themselves  and 
injured  society  by  their  vices.  So  much  for  one 
of  your  projected  institutions. 

To  your  proposal  in  favour  of  Incurables  I am 
cordially  a friend,  and,  indeed,  I imagine,  no  hu- 
mane person  can  possibly  start  an  objection.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  new  in  our  city.  There  is,  you 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  an  institution  for 
their  relief — I do  not  say  an  Hospital — of  which 
Mrs  Keir  is  manager ; and  allow  me  to  inform 
you,  that  many  months  ago  I had  an  agreeable 
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conversation  with  one  or  two  of  its  office-bearers, 
on  the  possibility  of  uniting  its  funds  and  inten- 
tion with  those  of  the  New  Infirmary,  so  as  to  ef- 
fect. at  least  such  a relief,  as,  I believe,  is  furnish- 
ed by  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Whitbread’s 
Ward,  attached  to  one  of  the  London  Hospitals. 
Your  remarks,  therefore,  as  to  there  being  “ no  in- 
stitution in  Edinburgh  for  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  such  paupers,”  are  not  entirely  correct.  I agree 
with  you,  however,  on  the  point  at  large,  and 
could  wish  a more  effective  or  extensive  system  to 
be  adopted. 

But,  Dear  Sir,  conceding  to  you  all  you  assert 
or  imagine,  as  to  the  demands  and  necessity  for  a 
Lock  Hospital,  and  an  Hospital  for  Incurables, — 
might  you  not  have  easily  devised  them,' — might 
you  not  have  strongly  recommended  them, — would 
it  not  be  practicable  to  accomplish  them, — with- 
out running  foul  of  any  other  project  of  a bene- 
volent nature, — without  wishing  or  attempting  to 
interfere  with,  to  divert  and  transfer,  any  portion 
of  a fund,  voluntarily  contributed  for  a very  dif- 
ferent and  a distinct  purpose,  and  all  of  which  the 
donors  were  surely  at  liberty  to  manage  and  ex- 
pend as  they  judged  most  likely  to  prove  benefi- 
cial to  their  fellow-creatures  ? Was  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  favourable  reception  of  such 
schemes,  that  you  should  frighten  a worthy  gen- 
tleman, with  the  idea  of  being  beridden,  driven, 
dragged,  or  any  way  inveigled,  by  a set  of  beings 
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like  Belial,  who  could  so  effectually  “ make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,”  as  to  conjure  into 
their  own  pockets  “ upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,”  which,  but  for  their  wiles  and 
fascination,  “ would  have  been  faithfully 

APPROPRIATED  BY  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THE 

Royal  Infirmary  to  the  relief  of  hu- 
man MISERY?”  Really,  I cannot  help  wishing 
for  more  ingenuity  than  characterizes  this  por- 
tion of  your  letter  ; and  I am  actually  tempted  to 
have  recourse  to  my  own  powers  of  invention  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  out  your  argument.  You 
shall  have  the  product  forthwith. 

4.  The  improvement  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
which  you  suggest,  will,  you  think,  afford  the  de- 
sired benefit,  in  a much  greater  degree  than  would 
be  attainable,  or  could  be  afforded,  by  beginning 
a new  rival  Infirmary.  This,  I imagine,  to  be  a 
proposition  of  vital  importance,  and  requiring  of 
course  to  be  made  out  by  a weight  of  evidence 
amounting  to  demonstration, — by  evidence,  not 
only  regarding  what  is  known  and  on  record  con- 
cerning an  establishment  which  has  existed  for 
nearly  a century,  but  likewise  relevant  to  the  na- 
ture, constitution,  management,  and  operations 
of  an  institution  not  yet  in  existence.  Now,  as  it 
seems  to  me  very  possible  that  you  may  continue 
to  experience,  what  it  is  clear  to  me  you  have  al- 
ready experienced,  some  insuperable  difficulty  in 
making  out  such  proof, — though,  indeed,  I ob- 


serve,  that,  by  using  the  expression  beginning 
a new  rival  Infirmary,  you  have  secured  an  escape 
for  your  hypothesis,  should  the  evidence  be  found 
defective — I will  venture,  as  I promised,  to  con- 
trive a device,  a very  feasible  scheme,  in  behalf 
of  your  theory  of  improvement.  It  is  a plan 
which  appears  to  me  befitting  your  arguments, 
— befitting  your  partiality  to  a Lock  Hospital 
and  an  Hospital  for  Incurables, — befitting  the 
Royal  Infirmary, — considered,  be  it  carefully  no- 
ticed, as  an  edifice, — for  I am  not  speaking 
either  of  managers  or  other  personages, — befit- 
ting it,  as,  whether  from  its  situation,  arrange- 
ment, state  of  ventilation,  economy,  or  some  inex- 
plicable cause, — rapidly  realizing  the  character  by 
many  bestowed  on  it,  as  a nest  of  corruption,  as 
sunk,  some  eminently  qualified  judges  have  pro- 
nounced, and  I am  tempted,  assuredly  not  willing- 
ly, to  believe,  irrecoverably,  from  the  power  of  an- 
swering the  primary  and  most  essential  purposes  of 
an  hospital.  I would  suggest,  dear  Sir,  I would 
recommend,  entreat,  as  the  highest  boon  which 
the  Managers  could  confer  on  their  suffering  fel- 
low-creatures,— as  the  best  proof  they  can  give, 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  was  due  to 
their  humanity  and  justice, — I would,  if  all  argu- 
ment failed,  and  the  authentic  records  of  a hideous 
mortality  left  them  obdurate  and  unconvinced, — 
I would,  by  the  highest  recognized  authority, 
awakened  and  sanctioned  by  the  Amice  of  thousands, 
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— compel  them  to  the  conclusion,  the  “ consum- 
mation” almost  “ devoutly  to  be  wished,”  that 
Henceforth  the  Royal  Infirmary  shall 

BE  EMPLOYED  CHIEFLY  AS  A LOCK  HOSPITAL 

and  an  Hospital  for  Incurables,  and  a 

NEW  ONE,  NOT  A RIVAL,  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

I am  serious.  You  ask  us,  dear  Sir,  to  transfer 
our  subscriptions.  I am  ready  to  comply, — only 
satisfy  my  judgment  and  feelings,  that  the  change 
would  be  as  beneficial  in  its  tendency,  as  I should 
feel  it  easy  of  execution.  I say  this  for  myself, 
and,  I will  add,  as  my  perfect  conviction,  the  same 
sentiment  animates  those  who  have  been,  and  still 
are,  most  active  in  provoking,  what  Mr  Jeffrey  very 
emphatically  and  truly  denominated,  a wholesome 
competition.  You,  dear  Sir,  have  done  much  good 
iu  your  day  and  generation  ; and  the  zeal,  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  humanity,  which  for  so  long 
a period  prospered  the  efforts  it  prompted,  seems 
to  glow  in  your  bosom  as  fervently  as  ever, — I 
could  almost  think,  with  an  energy  increasing  as 
the  space  is  lengthened  which  it  ennobles.  Rend, 
I beseech  you,  the  prejudices  which  would  narrow 
and  dishonour  it, — give  it  freedom  to  expand  and 
to  fructify, — be  the  friend  and  protector  of  a wor- 
thier institution  than  has  yet  enjoyed  your  care, 
— and  die  amid  multiplied  blessings. 

5.  I come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  fifth 
point,  which  relates  to  the  evils  you  dread  from  a 
new  rival  Infirmary.  On  this  topic,  you  have 
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been  most  sparing  of  discussion,  but  you  express 
yourself  very  correctly.  “ Of  the  evils  which  may 
probably  result  from  this  new  rival  Infirmary, 
I shall  say  but  little.  Respecting  these,  very 
different  conjectures  will  be  formed.  If  a rival 
Infirmary  shall  be  established,  time  alone  can  de- 
monstrate how  far  those  dreaded  evils  are  well 
founded.”  (7.)  I perfectly  agree  with  you.  Very  dif- 
ferent conjectures  will  be  formed,  and  time  alone 
can  demonstrate, — therefore  nothing  else  will, — 
how  far  such  fears,  as  you  have  in  the  meanwhile 
superllously  harboured,  are  well  founded.  I in- 
fer that  it  is  quite  useless,  as  it  certainly  would 
be  quite  unpleasant,  for  me  to  take  any  trouble 
with  the  speculation.  They,  who  live  at  the  pro- 
per time,  if  it  ever  should  come,  will  be  best  able, 
and  most  interested,  to  determine  their  numbers 
and  magnitude,  and  to  adopt  the  proper  means 
for  removing  them. 

But,  dear  Sir,  out  of  the  dreaded,  though  name- 
less, and  to  me,  utterly  invisible  host,  which  mar- 
shalled before  your  fancy,  you  have  selected  one, 
no  doubt  the  most  formidable,  for  I do  not  dis- 
pute your  prowess,  on  which,  as  the  representa- 
tive and  champion,  to  disburden  your  apprehen- 
sions, and  against  which,  like  a faithful  warden,  you 
give  warning  to  Sir  William  Fettes,  and  other  un- 
suspecting lieges,  to  begird  themselves.  I can- 
not do  justice  to  your  indignation  and  admoni- 
tory summons,  without  quoting  your  words.  In 
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my  own  opinion,  if  a rival  Infirmary  be  establish- 
ed, it  will  be  the  means  of  abstracting  a very  con- 
siderable sum  every  year  of  the  money  derived 
from  students  of  medicine,  and  from  annual  sub- 
scribers, from  the  fund  supporting  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, where  it  is,  at  present,  faithfully  employ- 
ed in  relieving  human  misery.  This  sum,  in- 
deed, you  may  imagine,  will  still  be  employed  in 
the  alleviation  of  human  misery,  merely  under  a 
different  set  of  Managers.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  would 
find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  those  medical  prac- 
titioners, who  have  been  the  prime  movers  of  this 
New  Infirmary.  That,  therefore,  there  should  be 
some  medical  practitioners  in  Edinburgh,  using 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  this  undertak- 
ing, is  not  wonderful.  But,  I sincerely  hope,  that 
the  benevolent  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  will 
never  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing this  object.”  (8.)  Again,  alluding  to  these  sup- 
posed and  dreadful  evils  or  bad  consequences,  but 
not  enumerating  them,  you  add  in  the  same  style — 
“ Without  saying  any  thing  farther  of  these,  I 
shall  only  give  it  as  my  own  decided  opinion,  that 
if  the  plan  which  has  now  been  announced  to  the 
public,  shall  be  carried  into  execution  at  present, 
you,  (Sir  William,)  will  soon  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  upwards  of  Five  hundred  pounds  of 
the  money  expended  by  medical  students  on  their 
education  at  Edinburgh,  transferred  to  the  pock- 
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ets  of  the  medical  officers  of  this  new  rival  Infir- 
mary, which  would  otherwise  have  been  faithfully 
appropriated  by  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary in  the  relief  of  human  misery.”  (10.) 

On  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  I shall  offer  no 
comment.  It  is  too  palpable  to  require  any.  In 
the  application  of  them,  though  a medical  prac- 
titioner, and,  as  is  abundantly  well  known,  one  of 
“ the  prime  movers  of  this  New  Infirmary,”  I 
am,  I may  unhesitatingly  conclude,  not  at  all  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  from  circumstances  which  I need 
not  explain,  but  of  which  many  individuals  must 
be  aware,  I hold  it  to  be  morally  impossible,  that 
you  should  have  had  me  in  view,  when  meditat- 
ing such  pointed  animadversions.  Candidly,  there- 
fore, I really  do  not  feel  the  slightest  reason  for 

« 

exercising  a forgiving  temper  towards  you  ; and 
my  sentiments  are  those  of  unmixed  satisfaction, 
the  unavoidable  product  and  effect  of  your  friend- 
ly regard  and  good  offices,  both  before  and  since 
you  uttered  them.  I am  able,  therefore,  to  di- 
rect my  attention,  in  the  most  salutary  manner, 
to  the  abstract  truth  and  essential  principle  of 
your  remarks  ; and  what  I have  now  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  them,  may  be  dispatched  in  few  words. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  without  disparaging  the 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  who  are,  no 
doubt,  beyond  the  reach  of  my  opinions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  I am  very  confident,  that  as  many 
sound  men  and  true,  as  their  number  amounts 'to, 
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can  be  found  both  to  appropriate  the  funds  of  the 
New  Infirmary  to  the  relief  of  human  misery,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh. 

Secondly , I am  rejoiced  that  you  augur  so  splen- 
didly of  the  success  of  a New  Rival  Infirmary, — 
and  I feel  particularly  gratified,  that  your  pro- 
phetic intimations  rest  on  what  seems  to  me  a 
very  trust-worthy  foundation.  You  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Students  of  Medicine.  The  experience  of  more 
than  half  a century  entitles  and  qualifies  you  to 
speak  decidedly  of  their  love  of  improvement, 
their  sagacity  and  anxiety  to  discover  where,  and 
how,  and  how  most  economically,  it  can  be  grati- 
fied. Your  testimony,  therefore,  on  anjr  question 
regarding  their  true  interests,  is  absolutely  un- 
impeachable. You  give  it,  too,  without  dubiety. 
It  is  unequivocally  your  opinion  and  belief,  that 
“ a Rival  Infirmary  will  be  the  means  of  abstract- 
ing a very  considerable  sum,  every  year,  of  the 
money  derived  from  them,  that  is,  of  the  money 
expended  by  them  on  their  education,”  and  trans- 
ferring it  into  the  pockets  of  certain  medical  men, 
the  promoters  and  supporters  of  this  dreaded  rival. 
You  say  this  without  a particle  of  reserve.  Al- 
low me  to  ask  you  a question.  Hitherto,  your 
evidence  and  admissions  have  been  altogether 
spontaneous.  Well, — As  you  must  be  quite 
aware,  that,  in  the  event  of  a New  Rival  In- 
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firm  ary  being-  established,  the  students  would 
be  under  no  obligation, — no  statutory  obliga- 
tion, I mean, — to  attend  it, — as  its  medical  of- 
cers  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  yet  known,  the  ap- 
pointment of  them  depending  on  Directors  not 
nominated,  if  not  on  the  voice  of  a large  body 
of  Subscribers,  great  part  of  which  is  still  to  be 
looked  for, — as  many  of  the  Students  themselves, 
the  manifestation  of  whose  partiality  and  pre- 
ference you  anticipate,  have  hereafter  to  come 
from  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  the  east,  and 
the  west, — on  what  principle  in  them,  present 
and  future,  of  so  vigorous  and  prolific  a quality, 
do  you  reckon  and  expect  the  fulfilment  of  your 
very  flattering  prediction  ? Should  I be  favoured 
with  a reply,  I may  find  time  and  inclination  to 
enlarge  on  this  portion  of  your  demonstrative  evi- 
dence. 

Thirdly,  Conceiving,  that  medical  men  are 
equally  entitled  with  other  men  to  live  by  their 
labours,  and  that  such  of  them  as  are  attached  to 
public  institutions,  even  of  a charitable  nature, 
ought,  if  the  funds  permitted,  to  be  to  a certain 
amount  remunerated  for  their  services,  and,  by 
that  very  circumstance,  constituted  servants — no 
offence — I,  for  one,  entirely  approve  of  the  Phy- 
sicians of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for  example,  an 
establishment  notoriously  in  possession  of  ample 
funds  for  the  purpose,  receiving  salaries,  as  they 
do, — small,  indeed,  but  yet  salaries, — I am  per- 
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fectly  satisfied,  too,  that  the  Surgeons  of  that 
establishment,  the  most  responsible  and  efficient, 
more  especially,  ought,  equally  with  the  Physi- 
cians, to  receive  salaries,  which  they  do  not,— and, 
moreover,  it  seems  to  me  right  and  proper  for 
those,  whether  Physicians  or  Surgeons,  who,  pe- 
riodically or  statedly,  deliver  the  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, which  you  justly  commend,  to  receive  fees, 
as  they  do,  from  Students — fees  over  arid  above, 
be  it  remembered,  what  are  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  attending  in  the  Infirmary  and  witnessing  the 
practice  carried  on  in  it.  I am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  principle  of  such  consideration  and  ac- 
knowledgment. I would  conceive  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
might  serve  very  properly  so  far  as  a model  for 
the  promoters  and  directors  of  a new  rival  In- 
firmary. They  would  appear  to  me  fully  war- 
ranted, in  short,  in  endeavouring,  even  on  such 
points,  to  maintain  what  you  condemn,  but  what 
I conceive  to  be  conducive  to  excellence,  “ ho- 
nourable rivalry  and  wholesome  competition.” 
Such,  therefore,  being  my  sentiments  on  pock- 
eting, I,  as  one  individual,  am  no  way  loath  to 
take  my  share,  both  of  the  odium,  and  the  more 
ponderable  stuff,  which  you  so  liberally  promise 
to  the  medical  projectors  and  supporters  of  the 
highly  favoured  rival.  I tell  you  honestly,  that, 
were  I thought  qualified  for  office  in  it — did  I 
perform  the  duties  committed  to  me,  in  a manner 
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creditable  to  the  institution,  and  beneficial  to  the 
objects  of  its  bounty — the  funds,  I am  taking  for 
granted,  being  competent, — I should  just  as  readi- 
ly pocket  any  alloted  portion  of  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  you  encourage  us  to  expect,  as  ac- 
cept of  a fee  from  a wealthy  patient.  Farther,  I 
declare,  I should  not  think  the  better  of  any  one 
of  my  brethren,  for  declining  to  adopt  the  same 
practical  view  of  the  subject.  Really,  this  part 
of  your  letter  is  no  bugbear  to  me.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  encourages  me  to  judge  more  favourably 
than  ever  I did  of  the  feasibility  and  advantage  of 
the  enterprise  in  which  I have  engaged.  But,  recol- 
lecting the  good  old  proverb,  “ not  to  reckon 
chickens  before  they  be  hatched,”  I come  to  the 
last  particular  in  my  summary,  namely  : 

6.  Your  Letter  to  Sir  William  Fettes  affords 
demonstrative  evidence  of  the  truth  of  your  ge- 
neral theme,  and,  consequently,  of  the  propositions 
into  which  it  is  resolvable.  Briefly,  in  reply,  and, 
as  I know  you  love  a joke,  I will  attempt  one. 
It  will  save  time.  My  notion  is,  you  had  for- 
gotten the  proverb  just  quoted,  when  you  thought 
so, — and  behold  the  consequence.  The  brood,  on 
which  you  had  calculated  so  largely,  turns  out  to 
be  very  few  in  number,  and  of  a beak  and  a fea- 
ther completely  different  from  what  you  had 
promised  yourself,  and  caused  others  to  expect. 

I have  done.  Conceiving  your  letter  to  Sir 
William  Fettes  to  be  a public  document,  of  a 
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public  personage,  on  a public  question,  and  being 
deeply  concerned  to  think  and  act  rightly  in  re- 
gard to  the  object  and  purpose  to  which  it  relates, 
I have  exercised  my  faculties  freely  with  and  on 
its  contents.  You  love  manly  conduct,  and  will, 
I verily  believe,  think  the  better  of  me  for  my 
frankness  and  independence  of  spirit.  But,  allow 
me  to  say,  that,  having,  in  design  and  purpose, 
at  least,  performed  a public  duty — it  would  not 
be  inexcusable  or  indelicate  in  me  to  add,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  friends  of  the 
New  Infirmary,  and  one  of  the  prime  movers  of 
it — almost  an  official  duty, — I gladly  return  to 
the  indulgence  and  expression  of  private  feelings. 
You  have  already,  dear  Sir,  my  warmest  wishes, 
for  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  your  hap- 
piness and  fair  fame.  As  for  myself,  I can  crave 
from  you  only  one  favour  to  complete  my  grati- 
tude— that  you  believe  me  to  be, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged , 

And  sincerely  affectionate  Pupil  and  Friend, 


RICHARD  POOLE. 


P S- — I think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  I with- 
held the  publication  of  this  letter,  till  its  appear- 
ance could,  by  no  possibility,  interfere  with  the 
collection  just  made  in  the  churches.  I would  not 
not  attempt  to  interrupt  the  current  of  benevo- 
lence, whatever  might  be  the  opinion  forced  on 
me  as  to  the  channel  in  which  it  was  destined 
to  run.  The  people  of  Edinburgh,  once  alive 
to  the  importance  of  a new  establishment,  even  a 
rival,  will  not  withhold  the  means  requisite  to  do 
justice  to  their  own  character  and  real  interests, 
merely  because  an  old  favourite  has  again  ad- 
vanced its  claims  to  attention. 
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